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VICTORIA ISLAND AND THE SURROUND- 

ING SEAS* 

By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 

(Map facing p. 106 ) 

This is written as the result of a temptation successfully with- 
stood in the spring of 191 1. It seems so easy from where we were 
then to complete the survey of Victoria Island between the two 
points where the now famous expeditions of McClure and Amund- 
sen had been forced to turn back, the one on the north coast, the 
other on the east, about 100 miles apart, as the crow flies — for there 
are crows, or ravens rather, and that is just the point. Where 
there are ravens there are also, in this section of the world, to be 
expected the caribou and seal, upon which the wolf and bear fatten 
and leave the raven a sufficient living from the abundance of their 
feasts. Where the raven lives on the superfluity of others, man — 
the most powerful and crafty of beasts of prey — can live well and 
go where he pleases, for the caribou, the seal, the wolf and the bear 
are equally his game, and even the parasitic raven himself forms 
a meal in an extremity. The well-equipped and able men before 
us had failed partly because they were civilized out of the habit of 
preying on the living things of the land and ice; they had turned 
back chiefly because they had a place to turn back to — a ship with 
supplies that awaited and expected their return. We were free 
of this latter handicap. We are everywhere homeless, or have a 
home anywhere, according to the point of view. Where summer 
caught us, there we would stay, and when good winter came again 
we would complete the unfinished work — if indeed it were un- 
finished, and if the winter found us in our health antt strength. 

When the temptation assailed me most strongly we (an Eskimo 
traveling companion and myself) were at the head of Prince Albert 
Sound, practically in the center of Victoria Island. We had already 
traveled 400 miles or so since we left, on March 2.2., our winter 
camp on Dease River, for we had made a considerable detour east 

* In view of Mr. Stefansson's proposed expedition to the regions described (see Bull, for Dec. 
1912, p. 917), the present article, written during his recent expedition under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History and the Geological Survey of Canada and dated Parry 
Peninsula, July, 1911, is of particular interest as it also deals with the most feasible routes of access to 
a part of the unexplored territory. — Ed. 
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among the islands to visit the Eskimos of Coronation Gulf. We had 
" lived on the country " and it had fed us well. Our dogs were fat 
and willing ; on level going we had to run to keep up with the seven 
of them pulling 700 pounds. It was the twelfth of May now ; the 
sun shone bright the day and night through, for it was yet a good 
three weeks before the summer fogs would commence. The cari- 
bou were moving north by twos and threes and in herds of twenty 
or thirty; they were everywhere you looked and all going north 
with us. We had already accompanied them some 200 miles from 
the tree-line on the Coppermine River. They seemed to be moving 
about as fast as we were, but that would not have deterred us from 
resting a day had we wanted to: there were other caribou coming 
behind us, just as there were droves of them ahead of us that we 
should overtake if we traveled twice as fast as we were doing. And 
if the caribou were to vanish in air, the sea ice in May is dotted with 
seals that it takes no skill (but only a little patience) to crawl up to 
and shoot. Through the twelve days of May that were gone (and 
so it turned out to be for the rest of May and for June also) we did 
not usually shoot till near camp-time the meat that was to be our 
supper and breakfast, to avoid carrying its weight on our sled. It 
happened a few times that we found no food animal awaiting us 
just where we wanted to camp, but this generally proved a blessing 
in disguise, for we kept going on our intended course till we found 
something, and thus made a few more miles that day than we 
should else have done. 

Our knowledge of the abundance of food and our nearness, at 
Prince Albert Sound, to either end of the unknown coast line make 
it clear that there was strong temptation to reach this unexplored 
territory. I was able, however, to remind myself with sufficient 
emphasis of the fact that we are engaged in ethnological work pri- 
marily. An ethnologist has no business in an uninhabited country. 
The Eskimos of Prince Albert Sound were able to tell us that the 
north coast of Victoria Island is not now inhabited. In their belief 
it never was inhabited. It was our business therefore to renounce 
our dreams, to buy a load of copper weapons, stone utensils and 
caribou skin clothing and to undertake the difficult task of hauling 
them four or five hundred miles (not as the crow flies) towards 
Cape Bathurst where they might have a chance of getting trans- 
portation by whaler to New York. 

We thus had to turn away from the pleasant task of exploration 
because we were otherwise engaged. The following is therefore 
written with the idea of informing someone, who has more spare 
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time than we, of the things we have learned about Victoria Island 
and its surroundings. He will then be to a degree equipped for 
filling up, if he cares to, the hundred mile gap in our knowledge of 
one of the largest Arctic islands. 

Along the south coast of Victoria Island the ice of Coronation 
Gulf is generally smooth and presents no serious difficulty to the 
winter traveler. In places there are a. few pressure ridges along 
the shore, and farther out in the gulf there are occasional small 
areas of broken-up ice, chiefly in narrow passes between islands. 
There are in the southern portions of the gulf four times as many 
islands as charted [on British Admiralty Chart No. 2,118] ; in its 
northwestern section some islands are omitted from the chart, while 
in one case one island is charted as four islands. No one crossing 
the gulf from south to north, or vice versa, should try to go by his 
chart, so far as the islands are concerned; one should depend on 
instruments and the sun only. In Dolphin and Union Strait the 
islands are more correctly placed and the chief ones appear on the 
chart, though not drawn there with any great realism. Clerk Island 
[69 35' N. and 118 45' W. on Chart No. 2,118], however, is 
cither non-existent or else located far from where it is supposed 
to be. 

From Cape Krusenstern and Lady Franklin Point to five or ten 
miles west of Lambert Island the ice is in places dangerous. The 
migrating caribou sometimes break through even in March and a 
sled or a man might easily do likewise. The reason for this con- 
dition is that strong tide currents rush back and forth through these 
narrows continually and keep the ice from becoming thick. On 
May 1, 191 1, we found ourselves on ice that a jab of a pocket-knife 
would pierce anywhere. This was about five miles east of Lambert 
Island. There were before that* (we came from the east) plenty 
of signs that the ice was thin but we thoughtlessly paid them no 
heed till I came near walking into a seal hole that must have been 
fifteen feet across. This was an emphatic danger signal, for a 
seal hole at that time of the year is large if it has the diameter of a 
salt barrel. We stopped, crept about on all fours and tested the ice 
around. There were from four to ten inches of snow, and where 
there were ten inches of snow there was practically no ice under- 
neath ; nowhere, I think, was the ice over two inches thick. It was 
midnight twilight, but my glasses defined both shores of the strait 
clearly enough as well as the end of Lambert Island, for which we 
were headed. We made up our minds that the mainland shore was 
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the nearest, as well as the least likely to be separated from us by a 
belt of strong current, and we made for it cautiously. Next day we 
crossed to Lambert Island following the trail of a band of twenty 
or so caribou. One who crosses the straits near the narrows at a 
time of the year when caribou are migrating does well to follow the 
trail of a band, even though the trail be crooked. " It is better to 
be safe than sorry " — one would not have a long time in which to 
be sorry if the ice over that salt water rapid should cave in under 
him. After the spring thaws set in, following a day-old caribou 
trail would not be a sufficient precaution, for where there is a strong 
current a few hours of warm weather or a small shower of rain 
often make a safe place dangerous. After the fifteenth of May at 
any rate a stranger to the locality should only in case of grave need 
cross the strait between Cape Krusenstern and ten miles west of 
Lambert Island. It is likely that after the first of June there would 
again be less fear of accident, for by that time the dangerous waters 
will have cleared off their film of ice. This is the only section of 
the Arctic Sea past which we have traveled in winter (between 
Icy Cape, Alaska, and Cape Barrow, Coronation Gulf) where cur- 
rents keep ice dangerously thin, though such places exist in Arctic 
lakes wherever a considerable stream flows out of them. In large 
lakes such as Great Bear Lake, there is, on account of currents, 
dangerous ice or open water all months of the winter at certain 
places, generally between islands or between an island and the 
mainland. I have seen one such in front of the site of Fort Enter- 
prise, near the mouth of the Dease. 

In all probability the direction of the current in the straits every- 
where changes if a stiff wind blows continuously for some time. 
That it is so fifty miles further west we have observed. At the 
narrows, however, the current flowed steadily towards the west 
for three days of variable light winds, and the natives said (on this 
I put little reliance) that it was usually so. I have, however, seen 
Mackenzie driftwood in Coronation Gulf and have heard of a whale 
with a brass whaling " iron " in it lodging on an island about 20 
miles northeast of the mouth of the Coppermine River. That whale 
must have been " struck " in the Amundsen Gulf, or farther west, 
and currents and winds must have brought it east. 

West of Lambert Island well toward Point Williams the ice of 
the straits has not been seen by us rough enough to delay a sled 
one mile in ten, but our observations of the western part of this 
section are confined to the spring of 1910. Simpson Bay we have 
twice seen ; it is probable that the ice in it is always " smooth as a 
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floor." From Point Williams around the west end of the peninsula 
to and beyond Cape Baring the ice near shore was so rough that a 
loaded sled would not be likely to make one mile to its usual three. 
Crossing the strait southwest from tc Cape " Kendall (which is a 
small tadpole-shaped island) to Croker River on the mainland coast 
we found the ice rough only for the first four or five miles from Vic- 
toria Island and the last five or six before reaching the mainland. 
The first spring thaw occurred at " Cape " Kendall on May 26, the 
day we left it. Four days later just west of the delta of Croker 
River (beyond the influence of the river itself as well as near the 
river) the warm weather had already made the tide cracks so wide 
that we had to ferry our sled over. The season is apparently a 
month earlier at Croker River (and everywhere west of it) than at 
" Cape" Kendall, which is not over forty miles (by the chart) far- 
ther north. 

Except near its mouth the ice of Prince Albert Sound we found 
smooth. There are a few tide cracks at right angles (near shore at 
least) to the long axis of the sound, as I suppose tide cracks gen- 
erally are in such symmetrical arms of the ocean. (We found them 
so in Darnley Bay, too, near shore, though they curve to seaward 
as they near the middle of that bay.) The Sound Eskimos told us 
that from Cape Wollaston to Cape Collinson the crossing between 
Victoria Island and Banks Island is never rough enough to seriously 
impede their sleds on their annual migrations (they winter at Nel- 
son Head). The ocean to the north of Victoria Island — perhaps 
Glenelg Bay only? — they say is never very rough and is seldom, if 
ever, free of unbroken ice so far as they know. (This last state- 
ment inclines one to think they may be familiar with landlocked 
waters only — perhaps Glenelg Bay extends far to the east beyond 
the " farthest " of McClure's party. The Sound Eskimos reach the 
north coast by going overland north from the head of the Sound.) 
Prince Albert Sound is said to clear itself of ice every year. 

Of ice conditions along the east coast we are informed by Lieut. 
Hansen of Amundsen's Gjoa Expedition. In general he found the 
ice smooth near land. 

The shape of Victoria Island is such that anyone wishing to 
explore its northeast coast from a base on the mainland west of Cape 
Barrow or on the southern part of Banks Island, had best cross the 
island to Hansen's " farthest " on the east coast or to Wynniatt's 
" farthest " on the north coast, whichever suits best the special 
circumstances of the case. A party working from a ship in Victoria 
Island can, barring accidents, do anything that is to be done in the 
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island with no trouble. Apparently working from a base in Mel- 
ville Island — the Mecca of a host of voyagers of the past — would 
be equally simple, and King William Island would form a desirable 
base also if one made an early start or else did not plan to return 
till the next autumn's ice gave one a bridge between the two islands. 
None of these methods of attack will be considered in the present 
paper. 

Aside from the bases of operations above named, there are three 
farthest points from which the writer considers it feasible for 
one who is familiar with conditions to complete the survey of Vic- 
toria Island. These three are Fort Norman, on the Mackenzie 
River, Cape Bathurst on the Arctic mainland and Cape Kellett, in 
the southwestern part of Banks Island. Fort Norman can be reached 
any summer by Hudson's Bay Company transports in a month from 
Edmonton, Alberta; Cape Bathurst or Cape Kellett can be reached 
most summers by whaler in about six weeks from Port Clarence, 
Alaska. The three points named are therefore easy of access. No 
man who has never been in the Arctic before should, however, 
attempt to go to Victoria Island from so distant a base the first 
year — he will need at least a year Qf apprenticeship within retreating 
distance of a sure place of safety. 

We shalKproceed now to a description of the routes from the 
above-named three points of vantage to one edge or the other of the 
unknown area (cf. map, where routes are shown by broken lines 
and are numbered as below.) 

(I) The Hudson's Bay Company's offices in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
will furnish an estimate of the cost of taking an outfit to Fort Nor- 
man, as well as a statement of the degree of risk in transportation. 
Supplies bought at Fort Norman will necessarily be found expen- 
sive, and the stock on hand at the post is limited. The service of 
Indians at that point is cheap enough, but our experience goes to 
show that it is generally inefficient. Few Indians will dare to 
accompany one even far out on the Barren Grounds in winter and 
none are of service on the sea-ice. Their methods of travel are 
thoroughly unsuited to a woodless country. In the open they are 
poor hunters of caribou when compared with Alaskan Eskimos, and 
naturally they know nothing of sealing. Depending on fish-nets in 
winter is practicable only while one is in a country whose fishing 
places are known to at least one of one's companions. Indian cloth- 
ing is better than Eskimo clothes for the wooded district around 
Great Bear Lake; it is, however (especially moccasins), unsuited~tb 
salt water ice. 
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A party working from Fort Norman would naturally move its 
base during the. winter (if not during the preceding summer) to 
the mouth of Dease River on Great Bear Lake or to near the east 
end of the lake. In 1910-11 caribou were here everywhere plenti- 
ful; there are always some moose and the fishing in many of the 
small lakes is good in the fall, while in Great Bear Lake itself are 
well-known fishing places in which both nets and set hooks are pro- 
ductive at most seasons. Our own winter quarters were on the 
tree-line on an eastern branch of the upper Dease River. Practically 
we lived on caribou, though we caught a few fish " for variety's 
sake " in November and snared some ptarmigan in February. Our 
consumption for a party of five men and seven dogs was a little 
more than one caribou in two days ; this has been our normal con- 
sumption at any season of the year when depending on caribou alone 
for food. 

On March 22 we made our start for Coronation Gulf. We carried 
about one week's provisions of dried caribou meat ; it would be easy 
enough foi anyone who wished to to carry a month's supply of 
dried meat and dried caribou fat or tallow. We went up to Dismal 
Lake, east along it to its narrows, thence across country to the 
Coppermine River and down it to its mouth. As far north as Bloody 
Fall caribou were abundant. Beyond that point we saw none, 
probably on account of the enclosed character of the narrow river 
valley. 

No great numbers of caribou seem to cross Coronation Gulf from 
a point 200 miles east of the Coppermine to east of Gray Bay. We 
saw none — only a few tracks — on a side trip we made east towards 
Gray Bay in early April. There were some bearded seals on the 
ice, however. Returning west from this excursion we found that 
about April 20 there were plenty of deer on the mainland coast 
about twenty miles east of the Coppermine. These deer had. been 
there all winter — are usually there all winter, the Eskimos say. 
The last week of April, on our way from the Coppermine north- 
northeast to Simpson Bay we were seldom (in good weather) out 
of sight of north-moving bands of the animals. The first and second 
weeks of May it was the same in Dolphin and Union Strait while 
we alternately stopped a few days with Eskimos or traveled between 
encampments ; it was the same also while we crossed overland from 
Simpson Bay to the head of Prince Albert Sound, and on the Sound 
itself while we were there — up to May 20. The animals were 
everywhere moving north and would, the people told us, stop only 
at the sea (Melville Sound). It need not be feared that this caribou 
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movement is confined to the western half of Victoria Island. The 
Uminmuktok Eskimos seen on Great Bear Lake the summer of 
1910 told us that they fill their sealskin blubber bags with deer mar- 
row in spring as the herds move north across the Kent Peninsula; 
Hanbury found them there a few years ago and Collinson saw them 
crossing by thousands over half a century ago. The Ekalluktogmiut 
depend on this annual coming and wait for them on the Ekalluktok 
River that flows into the head of Albert Edward Bay. True, Han- 
sen does not speak of seeing any on the east coast in May, but then 
he saw plenty of seals and killed some bears — and seals are even 
more dependable as a food supply than caribou. They are just as 
palatable and keep the dogs in better shape, besides furnishing fuel 
to cook their own meat. 

There is said to be a practicable but not a good sled road north 
from the head of Prince Albert Sound to the sea (Glenelg Bay — 
Wynniatt's "farthest"). The Eskimos themselves use it occa- 
sionally, and their sleds are always heavily loaded and poorly sup- 
plied with dogs. A better way will be going east from the head of 
the sound up the Kagloryuak River which heads about midway 
between the sound and Albert Edward Bay. The middle of Vic- 
toria Island is said to be comparatively low, and one need not there- 
fore cross from the head of the Kagloryuak to the head of the 
Ekalluktok and descend to Albert Edward Bay, as the Eskimos 
habitually do. One can take a northeasterly course for the coast, 
aiming to strike it a few miles south of Cape Nansen, Hansen's 
" farthest." In this way one is accompanied northward not only 
by the caribou but also by the poleward-marching summer. To be 
sure of ample snow on the ground one should leave Prince Albert 
Sound, whether northbound or eastbound, not later than May 10. 

Having reached the east coast, one simply has to follow that 
coast to Glenelg Bay. Seals are sure to be there, while deer and 
bears are almost sure to be. Hunger need not be feared, and when 
you reach the " farthest " of Wynniatt you will already know more 
about the country than does the present writer and be able to choose 
your road home more easily than he. There will no doubt be an 
ice-bridge for you to cross to Banks Island. If you make no heavy 
geological or other collections you can, if you like, abandon your 
sled and return on land in summer to the south end of either Banks 
Island or Victoria Island if you have a ship to meet you, compan- 
ions waiting for you, or any other reason for being in a hurry. Or 
you can spend the summer where the summer overtakes you and 
go where you want to when the ice has formed next fall. West of 
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Point Clifton on the mainland it is not safe to attempt crossing 
Dolphin and Union Strait after the first of June, unless you have 
the means of crossing open leads — a boat, or three or four seal 
floats of the Eskimo type (such as they use in whaling in Alaska 
and for other purposes farther east). It is probable that Prince of 
Wales Strait (Prince Patrick Strait) can be safely crossed some- 
what later — on this head see McClure's and Collinson's accounts. 
Personally I should cross it where it widens into Melville Sound 
and follow the west coast of Banks Island south if my purpose 
were to meet a ship at Cape Kellett (within sight of which whalers 
cruise most years). 

(II) If the start for Victoria Island be made from Cape Bathurst 
the journey can be commenced with the sled (or sleds) loaded with 
fairly condensed rations purchased from whalers at reasonable 
prices. Comparatively efficient traveling companions can be secured 
here (Alaskan Eskimos are better men, however, except that they 
cannot build snow houses) at wages of from $200 to $300 per year 
per man, the employer to furnish clothing, guns, etc. If bought of 
cither whalers or natives the deerskins needed by one man in a year 
will come to something over $100 with $15 or $20 more for seal- 
skins for waterboots, boot soles, etc., and for deer sinew for making 
clothes. In hiring Eskimos (for a long journey when " living on 
the country'" is contemplated) it is of more importance to get good 
women than good men, for a husband will not travel farther or 
faster than his wife can go, and one's comfort in the Arctic and 
one's safety and success, too, depend on how good a seamstress 
one has to make and mend one's clothes. I have seen no "Arctic 
clothing " or waterboots made in Europe or America that are 
worth bringing to the Arctic. If you bring anything, bring wolf- 
skins and short-haired light reindeer summer skins such as come 
from Siberia to San Francisco and Nome, but on no account have 
them made into garments by anyone but an Eskimo — if you do, you 
will eventually have them made over or else you will throw them 
away when you come to understand how to dress against cold and 
wet. " Hunting boots," rubber boots, fur caps, " Alaska " sleeping 
bags — none of these are worth bringing. Woolen socks and woolen 
underwear are better than the Eskimo substitute, for summer use, 
but for summer use only. Fur garments should be worn without 
" civilized " underwear if one is to have full benefit of their 
excellence. 

For reaching Victoria Island our base was established in 1909 
at Langton Bay, about ninety miles southeast of Cape Bathurst. 
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The start east was made on April 22, 1910, with provisions for two 
weeks. We found seals plentiful everywhere (bearded seals only 
— the season was too early for the harbor seal). There were a few 
polar bears and plenty of Barren Ground bears at Cape Lyon and 
again from Point Tinney to Inman River. Caribou are not plenty 
till east of Cape Bexley. The ice along the mainland shore was 
nearly everywhere rough in 1910; it was nearly everywhere smooth 
in 191 1, so that with a load it was easier to make twenty-five miles 
per day the latter year than fifteen miles a day the former. The 
difference was probably partly due to a sprinkle of cakes of old ice 
in 191 1 that extended from Cape Lyon to Croker River at least; in 
part the difference must have been due to the differing direction 
and violence of the autumn winds during the two seasons. In 1910 
there was abundant evidence that the ice had been in motion all 
winter ; there was a " landfloe " about two miles wide on the aver- 
age from Cape Lyon to De Witt Clinton Point, from which place 
the edge of the floe extended north-eastward in the direction of 
Cape Baring. In 191 1 there was no evidence of a similar condition. 
Not only were the open water lanes absent on the first day of June 
that had been so conspicuous at De Witt Clinton Point almost a 
month earlier the previous year, but the high perpendicular walls 
formed by floes grinding past each other were completely absent in 
191 1 not only at De Witt Clinton Point but everywhere west to Cape 
Lyon. 

In the last week of May, 191 1, we crossed Dolphin and Union 
Strait as above noted, between " Cape " Kendall and a point a little 
east of Point Tinney. Our observations in clear weather in 19 10 
and again in 191 1 confirm those of Amundsen during the summer 
of 1905 — there is no Clerk Island where the chart says it is and no 
one should count on making it a way-station in crossing the strait. 
An experienced man and a good judge of ice — and a good prophet 
as to what may lie beyond the horizon — might commence the cross- 
ing for Cape Baring so far west as Buchanan River and even De 
Witt Clinton Point, but in general it will be but conservative wis- 
dom, especially if the sleds are heavy, not to take to the open sea 
much west of Croker River. I am not sure but I might myself 
prefer to follow the coast to Point Clifton and cross thence to 
" Cape " Kendall, bearing up, however, for Cape Baring so soon as 
that point is sighted, provided the ice seems fair ahead. From Cape 
Baring east there is no hindrance to rapid progress to the head of 
the Prince Albert Sound. 

An alternative is to cross the straits to Point Williams instead of 
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to "Cape" Kendall, and follow the south coast of Victoria Island 
east to Forsyth Bay, thence crossing overland to the head of Prince 
Albert Sound. We crossed in May, 191 1, from Clonston Bay (just 
east of Forsyth Bay) to the Sound near its head. Our course was 
about 310 , magnetic, and took' us about ten miles to the westward 
of a conspicuous conical peak which bears 335 °, magnetic, from 
the mouth of the Kogluktok River in Clonston Bay. This peak 
and the mountain range of which it is a westward outpost are with- 
out name, for they were first seen by us — we failed to ascertain the 
native name. It cannot, however, be mistaken — it is the one con- 
spicuous landmark ahead so soon as you leave the sea at Clonston 
or Forsyth Bay. A course taking one past this peak from five to 
ten miles west of it gives a passable sledroad in the spring but 
probably not in the autumn for the ground is very stony and thick, 
and hard-packed snow makes the way feasible. 

(Ill) Starting for Victoria Island from Cape Kellett one would 
expect rough ice from that point to and beyond Nelson Head. It 
is even probable (the Eskimos say they do not know) that certain 
years there is no ice-foot on which to sled around the Head. East 
of the Head one would expect to find Eskimos (Prince Albert 
Sound Eskimos) who could guide one to the proper place for a 
crossing to Victoria Island. If one were as late as April 15 one 
would probably find their trail only, but that would really be best 
of all. Their nigh thirty sleds make a beaten road, and their deserted 
snow-houses would save one from building a snowhouse of one's 
own to sleep in. Their trail would lead to Cape Wollaston and to 
Prince Albert Sound. 

It may not be difficult (though I think it is, on account of the 
ruggedness of the land) to cross from Minto Inlet or some point 
north of it to Glenelg Bay for the purpose of making the survey of 
the coast in the reverse direction to that recommended above. Spe- 
cial conditions may make trying this wise, but one would have the 
disadvantage of traveling to meet the summer — one would experi- 
ence (as we did going south in 191 1) a sudden transition from snow 
and frost to heat, slush and rotten ice, full of holes and deep 
channels. One would either start only late in the season or else 
one would have to haul at least six weeks' rations on the sled, for 
caribou probably do not reach the north coast before nearly the end 
of May (there are caribou in numbers all winter in Banks Island; 
there are few or none in Victoria Island between the periods of the 
fall and spring migrations). Bearded seals appear first on top of 
the ice in Prince Albert Sound about May 10, and common seals 
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not till June. The season is probably considerably later on the 
north coast, and one who got there ahead of the season might find 
himself in a position to contribute yet another tragedy to the already 
too large number whose scene is the neighborhood of Victoria Island. 
We should be over such things now for we have profited by the 
loss of those who preceded us and are at home and acclimated 
where they were strangers, ignorant of the ways of the land. 
Yet it may happen to the best of us that we miscalculate or mis- 
manage, as do the natives themselves, and then the catastrophe is 
sudden. Exploration work in the Arctic is like a tight-rope per- 
formance, safe as long as one keeps his head and his feet, and as 
long as the rope does not give or break. 

A few further statements of facts of importance to the traveler 
may be worth appending. 

Driftwood sufficient for camping purposes is found on the main- 
land coast everywhere so far east as Cape Krusenstern and Back 
Inlet. We have found none, and there probably is very little, be- 
tween Cape Krusenstern and Back Inlet. On the south shore of 
Back Inlet there is a considerable quantity of drift willow from the 
Richardson River, and from Richardson River east to Gray Bay 
or beyond there is some wood in many places — most of it from the 
Coppermine, no doubt, but some apparently from the Mackenzie. 
Generally in Coronation Gulf wood is more abundant on the islands 
than on the mainland, and more abundant on the north and west 
sides than on the south and east sides of the islands. We have been 
told there is practically no driftwood on the south coast of Victoria 
Island between Mackenzie River and Lady Franklin Point. From 
Lady Franklin Point to the head of Simpson Bay (Victoria Island), 
there is considerable wood (small sticks only — much worn by the 
sea, but good fuel because cast up on a rocky beach), but from here 
west to Point Williams there is very little wood. From Point Will- 
iams to " Cape " Kendall there is some wood and from " Cape " 
Kendall around Cape Baring and into the head of Prince Albert 
Sound there is considerable. There is little along the north shore 
of the Sound but more along the coast to Minto Inlet and every- 
where north well up the straits. On the east shore of Banks Island 
there is said to be less, until west of Cape Collinson. There is, 
however, said to be a much greater quantity of wood on the beach 
everywhere w,est of Nelson Head than east of it. It is seen there- 
fore that the quantity of driftwood can be approximately foretold 
from a glance at the chart — the coasts whereon westerly and north- 
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westerly winds drive timber retain their hold on it ; those upon which 
wood is lodged by southerly or easterly winds, lose the wood again, 
for the high tides always come with westerly winds — tides high 
enough to wash away wood from eastward facing beaches while 
lodging wood on the westward faces beyond the reach of any tide 
that accompanies an easterly wind. 

The snowdrifts in Dolphin and Union Strait and Prince Albert 
Sound show that the strongest and most persistent winds in the 
latter part of winter at least are northwesterly ; those next in strength 
are from a trifle east of southeast. Other winds leave few marks 
on the snow and their force and aggregate duration must be small. 

There is open water all winter off Nelson Head and the place 
is much frequented by bears, upon which the Prince Albert Sound 
Eskimos (who live at the head of the Sound in winter) depend 
largely for food. There is open water also at most times not far 
off shore from Cape Baring, and some of the Sound Eskimos hunt 
there in winter. Other tribes depend chiefly on seal in winter and 
are to be found near the middle of Dolphin and Union Strait in a 
series of villages extending east from off Cape Bexley or Point 
Hope to Coronation Gulf. Finding people in the Gulf is more diffi- 
cult — generally the best plan is to proceed east (or west) along 
some island chain near the middle of the gulf — not that the vil- 
lages are to be expected on these islands, but the high cliffs furnish 
good vantage points from which to spy out the surroundings. In 
summer the entire southern half of Victoria Island may be con- 
sidered peopled, though it is, of course, in places, far between the 
bands of roving caribou hunters. 

In Darnley Bay bearded seals begin to come on top of the ice 
the first or second week in April. This holds for the coast about 
as far east as Inman River; on the southern portions of Coro- 
nation Gulf they appear only a little later. Near Point Williams 
the first were seen in 1910 by the natives on May 16, and about 
the same holds for the mouth of Prince Albert Sound, although 
we saw some at the head of the Sound on May 13, 191 1. The 
common seal is about two to three weeks behind the bearded seal 
generally. 

As to the seasons for seals the narrows of Dolphin and Union 
Strait about Lambert Island form an exception. It is said that 
no matter how cold it is, seals will lie on top of the ice there on a 
sunshiny day at any season — even just after the return of the sun 
in winter. 

There probably are some musk-oxen between Great Bear Lake 
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and the Arctic Ocean west of the Coppermine River, but there 
cannot be many. Neither Eskimos nor Bear Lake Indians have 
gotten any in that region for some years. East of the Copper- 
mine River on the seacoast they are found in considerable numbers 
on Tree River. There are none in Victoria Island south of Minto 
Inlet, but there are thought to be some in the uninhabited country 
northeast of the Inlet. There are considerable numbers in all parts 
of Banks Island. 

Caribou are found all winter here and there- in the entire main- 
land Barren Ground region from Cape Bathurst to Kent Penin- 
sula and on Kent Peninsula itself. There are none in winter in the 
southern half of Victoria Island so far as the Eskimos know, and 
their opinions differ as to whether there probably are a few or none 
in the musk-ox district northeast of Minto Inlet. They are abundant 
in all parts of Banks Island, so far as the natives know — they never 
hunt them in winter but sometimes see them on the coast. 

The caribou migrations across Coronation Gulf and Dolphin 
and Union Strait begin about the first of April and are practically 
over by the twentieth of May. In the fall the caribou start moving 
south past the east end of Prince Albert Sound before' it freezes up, 
but the latter part of the migration in that region crosses the Sound 
after the ice forms. The Strait and the Gulf are crossed by the 
south moving bands so soon as the ice bears them. The first bands 
from the north reached the mainland shore just east of the Copper- 
mine River on November 8, 191 1. A heard of several tens of thou- 
sands passed our camp on Dease River the last week in October 
of the same year. We thought they were the west Victoria Island 
contingent, but of this I am now doubtful, for they were a different 
sort of animal from those with which we have since become familiar, 
in Victoria Island — larger, with black noses and black feet and a 
clear cut head generally, while the Victoria Island caribou are small, 
with a fuzzy-faced head reminding one of the donkey rather than 
of the horse, and with a muzzle and legs not nearly so dark as those 
of the larger species. 
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